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No public affairs especially attracted Morris's attention until the autumn of 1801, when the news came that the First Consul had ratified the amended treaty.
"I suppose,", he then wrote to John Parish (October 5th) at London, a propos of this subject, "you have not attended to those amendments which, though of little apparent consequence, have the great and salutary effect of terminating our intimate alliance with France, and, of course, leave us in a state of equality with all nations, It is true we paid for it by giving up our claim for damages by the spoliation of our commerce ; if, indeed, that claim can be supposed to be of any value. ... I conclude that the affairs of the First Consul are not very splendid. He would not otherwise have let go his hold of us, for though we are but as a feather in the great scale of power, yet when that scale is nearly poised the weight of a feather is something."
Just at this time the proposition of M. and Madame de Lafayette, to take advantage of a law in France the letter of which made it possible for them to avoid paying the interest on a sum of money he had readily furnished them with in the days of their adversity, very painfully disconcerted Morris. "I own to you," he wrote to his friend James Leray, who had indignantly refused to comply with the terms proposed by the Lafayettes, "my dear friend, that this stickling for depreciation is quite shocking. It is worse to my feelings than the loss I must sustain. A necessary consequence of their action is that, to put themselves in the right, they must put me in the wrong, to which effect they must grossly misrepresent. This, however, is easy, for the maxim, ' Les absents ont toujours tort,' is never more true than in the societies of Paris." A settlement of this matter was not arranged until the spring of 1804, and then Morris was obliged to contenttake no particular note of                       j
